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ORIGINAL  PAPERS.  ]  man’s  respeclabilily  in  society  we 

I  know  by  ihe  cold  distance  we  our- 
•  selves  maintain  towards  those,  whom 

roR  ’tMERALD.  wc  might  oiicc  cstecm  for  virtue  or 

WAVTTVT-uT?n  talents.  Those  talents  also  it 

1  mil  >V  ArsMlLKlLK,  destroys  or  at  least  bedims,  as  it  di- 

Ao.  XJA',  .  minishes  the  time  for  impro\ing 

^  them,  and  contracts  the  sphere  for 

„  ^  ,  1  .  .1  their  display.  With  the  friendship 

For  Ham  ,  now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  r  i  *  •  ? 

.  .  ...  •  r\t  ir  n-iiicr  olc/~v  Tl  o  1 1 1  u  Iw 
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in  drink,  but  in  tears. 

Shakespeare. 


of  others  it  must  also  extinguish 
self-esteem,  for  ifthe  tics  of  affection. 


Poets  have -so  frequently  sunt;  tnough  loosened,  may  not  be  dis- 
Ihe  praises  of'.Wine  that  men  are  ai- 

most  iRClined  Io  disallow  other  wor-  “  sensibility  is  not 

ship  than  that  of  Bacchus,  and  con-  '■‘^‘^ei'  e  acts  of 

fine  their  oblations  to  the  juice  of  and  attenuon  without  the 

the  ttrape.  But  if  in  the  intervals  cons^^'o'-sncssof  deserving  them.  It 
of  revelry,  sober  reason  enter  the  of  J'oalth, 

mind,  and  rellexion  call  up  the  long  '  "orst  tiual- 

train  of  evils  which  intemperance ! 

protluces,  we  must  rend  the  ivy  |  “f^-'--  ‘'“'“'b’  subverted  its  use- 


chaplet  from  our  brow,  and  exclaim 


in  tfce  language  of  Shakespeare,  ;  V  'lfortunately,  its  influence  is  not 
“O,  that  men'should  I  titan  enemy.  immediate  object, 

in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  tliei-  ^  f*?’  .‘’’''“"S*" 


brains ^  i  I'amification  of  affirnty.  In 

,  .  oilent  agonv  the  mother  ruminates 

St  Paul  bids  us  «takc  a//»/e  wii,e  dcsiruction  of  those  hopes, 

^  '0  s^o’ouc  1  s-saae  ;  the  W  an-  ;  ^vhich  cheered  the  wearisome  davs 

Tlerer  warns  his  readers  agiurst  tak- I  ^ 

ingtoonmc/qaiKlremindsthtmthat  ^ 

they  are  also  commanded  to  “  let ,  jjas  this  fascinaUng  vice  seized  tl.e 

t.ieir  moderalion  be  know  n  unto  all  I  ht.sbmd  ?  Who  shall  describe  the 

I  sensations  of  a  tender  wife  who  con- 
gem  d  by  the  dew-drop  would  be  ^  jjm  (jap.-  dimintition  of 

crushed  by  the  shower,  or  swept  accomplisliments 

away  >y  the  torrent.  j  which  first  taught  her  bosom  to  beat 

The  effects  of  an  abandonment  to  with  affection  and  drew  from  her 
intemperance  are  too  frequently  ex-  lips  the  promise  to  love,  honor,  and 
hibited  to  require  other  than  a  rapid  (Obey  ?  Has  it  seized  the  father  ? 
enumeration.  That  it  destroys  a  .Whiit  shall  insure  that  filial  aflectioji 

W  . 
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which  objects  ofvcncraiion  can  alone 
inspire  I  what  guard  pliant  virtue 
from  the  contagion,  when  pestilen¬ 
tial  example  ever  rages  ?  When 


these  malignant  effects  are  obvi- 


©us,  w’e  may  feelingly  join  in  the 
exclamation  of  our  immortal  bard, 
O,  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine, 
if  thou  has  no  name  to  be  known 
by,  let  us  call  thee  devil  1'* 

When  we  seat  ourselves  at  the 
festive  board,  and  indulge  in  fre¬ 
quent  libations  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  our  companions,  in- 
.filsting  on  the  bumper  pledge,  it 
would  be  tvell  to  reflect  whether 
we  are  not  contributing  to  the  des¬ 
truction  of  both  ;  whether  w  e  arc 
not  drawing  others  or  involving 
ourselves  in  a  vortex  which  shall 
sink  us  to  perdition.  The  Wan¬ 
derer  cannot  deny  that  he  loves  a 
cheerful  glass,  but  it  is  custom 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
^•.the  observance”  and  not  inclination 
which  detains  him  by  the  bottle, 
till  conviviality  has  degenerated  in¬ 
to  riot,  and  sparkling  wit  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  gross  ribaldry.  A  hi^h- 
^0  is  not  however  unknown  to  me 
and  wdicn  I  have  observed  an  in¬ 
genuous  youth,  w  hose  pallid  cheek 
and  ‘‘  lack-lustre  eye”  called  aloud 
for  forbearance,  still  compelled  to 
swallow'  wine,  which  he  could  not 
relish  and  utter  words,  to  which  he 
could  attach  no  meaning,  I  have 
been  ready  to  cry  out  wdth  the  vu/k- 
softy  Cassio  “  I  could  well  wish 
courtesy  would  invent  some  other 
custom  of  entertainment.” 

The  wild  sallies  of  inebriety, 
which  midnight  revels  occasion, 
might  be  pardoned  did  they  not 
lead  to  more  determined  folly.  The 
repentar.i  blushes  which  follow 
the  un frequent  slip,  and  the  hag¬ 
gard  look  which  seems  to  exclaim 
“  my  head,  my  head,”  may  appear 
in  mitigation.  But  that  solitary 
ftpecies  of  inebrity,  which  seats 


itself  in  the  domestic  circle  an« 
mildews  every  hope  and  every 
pleasure,  which  sliould  there  be 
w'armed  and  ripened,  should  nev¬ 
er  he  forgiven.  To  destroy  life 
is  denominated  murder,  and  the 
penalty  is  death.  lie  who  in¬ 
sidiously  undermines  the  fabiic  of 
domestic  felicity,  or  poisons  the 
source  whence  the  whole  currcrit 
of  others*  happiness  proc  eeds,  es¬ 
capes  with  impunity.  The  memo¬ 
ry  of  him  who  puts  a  period  to  his 
own  existence,  is  branded  suicide. 
Alas  !  that  there  should  also  he  sui¬ 
cide  of  the  mind. 

"J'hese  observations  on  Intemper¬ 
ance,  have  been  directed  to  my  male 
readers  only. — I  dare  imt  notice  its 
operation  on  the  lovelier  poilion  of 
humanity.  Let  us  rather  shut  our 
eyes  against  the  disgustful  evidence 
of  feminine  ignominy^  kt  us  steel 
our  bosoms  against  a  conviction  at 
which  delicacy  must  shudder,  sen¬ 
sibility  dissolve  in  tears. 


X. 


Errata — In  the  last  mimhcr  of  tl»« 
Wanderer.  In  the  first  column,  fist 
p.'ige,  for  promoters  read  pro^notcr — in 
the  second  column  first  page  for  toy 
read  tax. 


For  the  Emerald. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Some  account  of  the  life,  an»| 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PERFO^* 
ANCES  OF  MR.  HENRY  E.  JOHNSTON, 
OF  COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 
CONT1.VUED. 


This  gentleman  has  a  handsome 
figure  and  expressive  countenance, 
and  though  in  both  instances,  when 
he  first  appeared,  he  wanted  sub¬ 
stance  for  an  universality  of  charac¬ 
ter,  he  has  since  grown  more  stout 
and  manly.  His  voice  is  unusually 
flexible,  and  his  tones  various,  soft, 
sweet,  meltbigj  strong,  piercing, 
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full ;  capable  of  any  depression  or  |  as  of  feature,  in  his  counterfeit  of 
any  elevation.  He  had  formerly  ;  the  expiring  agonies ;  and  even  the 
contracted  an  inexcusable  fault  of  |  manner  of  his  convulsive  it  is 


making  the  most  abrupt  transitions 
‘‘  from  his  lowest  note  to  tlie  top  of 
his  compass,”  which  he  has  now 
corrected.  Ilis  action  and  deport¬ 
ment  are  animated  an^  graceful  ; 
and  in  both  is  thought  to  have  imi- 1 
tated  Kemble. 

The  characters  hich  Mr.  Johns¬ 
ton  performs  are  various,  as  he  in¬ 
cludes  those  of  tragedy,  genteel  ' 
comedy  and  pantomime.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  of  some  of  his  principal 
parts,  may  afford  us  an  estimate  of 
his  worth.  Douglass^  the  character 
in  which  he  first  appeared  in  Lon¬ 
don,  seems  to  have  Inren  well  acted. 
'Fhough  in  his  deliniation  he  was 
thought  to  have  been  defective  ;  as 
in  the  former  scenes  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  he  made  him  a  dmfileton. 

'‘W«»«vtr  talc  with  (U(h  •  cALLavT  modetty  rcLcartcd, 

is  the  observation  of  Lord  Randolph 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative. 

•'  He  I'ore  himsch'  not  at  the  offtprtnjt  of  oar  cottage  blood." 

says  old  Aon  al.  These  alone  arc 
sufficient  to  prove  Mr.  Johnston 
mistook  the  author’s  intention. — 
This  fault,  however,  was  attributed 
to  him  in  1797,  and  he  proliably  has 
now  corrected  it.  It  is  believed, 
that  at  this  time  too,  he  imitated 
Kemble  in  this  character ;  but  it  is 
founded  upon  mere  belief,  as  it  could 
not  be  ascertained  whether  Mr. 
Johnston  had  then  ever  seen  Kem- 
hlc.  The  similarity  was  observable 
in  this  line, 

*•  Did  X  nor  fear  to  fref*e,” 

and  in  the  equivocation 

I  "I'd  tell  thee . thou  an." 

In  the  whole  address  to  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph,  and  in  many  other  speeches. 

.  His  manner  of  dying  especially 
seemed  to  have  been  copied.  The 
entire  process  which  marks  Kem¬ 
ble’s  theatrical  dissolution  ;  theo^'‘w/‘A 
appearance  ;  the  convulsive  mo- 
j  lions  ;  the  distortion  of  limb  as  well 


said  were  not  forgotten  by  the 
Scottish  hero.  But  whether  he 
imitated  or  not  in  these  instances, 
there  were  many  intrinsic  excel¬ 
lences  for  which  he  is  entitled  to 
great  credit.  The  phrase, 

"  Didit  thou  not  uiah  ’’ 

was  given  \\ith  a  rapidity  and  force 
not  unmingled  with  contempt,  and 
a  power  of  voice  that  electrified  tlie 
house.  I'he  satisfaction  which  il¬ 
lumined  his  countenance  a3  he 
pronounced  the  words  in  the  last 
act — But  I  sleiv  him  ;  the  exquisite 
pathos  with  which  he  expressed  his 
filial  apprehensions, 

“Simething  bidi  roe  »»iy  and  guard  %  mother'*  life.'* 

•  ••*•• 

" '^'hat  jha'l  I  lay  i  How  can  I  R-ve  you  esmfon* 

**  The  god  o'*  battles,  of  my  Ii,'r  diipoic 
"  .\s  may  te  best  fur  you!  fur  whose  dear  sake,"  5c. 

And  above  all  the  transition  fron^ 
himself  to  his  mother  at  the  end, 

"  Bst  who  sha!!  comfort  ibee  7** 

Constituted  an  assemblage  of  beau¬ 
ties  which  few  actors  can  equal. 

In  Borneo^  he  was  not  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  as  in  Douglass.  It  does  not 
suit  so  well  his  style  of  ac*ing. 
His  principal  failure  was  in  the 
love  scenes,  where  he  wanted  ar¬ 
dor  and  passion.  And  in  the  in¬ 
terview  with  the  friar  after  his  ban¬ 
ishment,  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
energy.  Mr.  Johnston,  mistook 
the  author’s  intention  in  the  lines 

••  1  rememhf  r  an  A;>o;hccan‘,"  8ic. 

whicir  he  delivered  with  as  much 
pathos,  as  if  it  sensibly  affected  his 
feelings.  Whereas  the  speech  is 
merely  dheriptive.  But  even  in 
Romeo  he  has  now  acquired  celeb- 
lity. 

On  the  Hamltt  of  Mr.  Johnston, 
a  critic  remarks,  that  in  point  of  in¬ 
tellect,  manly  deportment,  correct 
conception  and  various  other  qual¬ 
ities,  which'  form  the  complete 
tragedian,  it  is  so  superior  to  his 
Douglas  and  other  characters,  that 
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he  could  notbut^vish  he  had  made 
choice  of  it  for  his  chbut  in  Lcaidon. 
He  perceived  he  had  profited  by  the 
acting  of  Kemble  ,  but  there  was 
besides  merit  of  great  and  unques¬ 
tionable  originality.  In  the  closet 
sceney  and  wherever  the  occasion 
called  for  strong  feeling  and  animat¬ 
ed  utterance,  he  appeared  to  most 
advantage  ;  but  even  the  solilitjuies^ 
the  intercourse  ivith  (he  jilayers^  the 
colloquy  with  the  gravc-Ug^er^ 
he  might  challenge  a  competition 
with  ANY  other  actor,  except  Kem¬ 
ble,  that  has  been  seen  in  the  part. 

Selim,  by  IVIr.  Johnston,  in  /lar- 
harosca,  particularly  in  the  patriotic 
scenes,  was  acted  with  great  pow  er 
and  dignity. 

Other  characters,  in  modem  plays 
he  performs  admirably;  He  takes 
almost  all  the  hci'oes  in  the  com¬ 
edies,  melo-dramas,  8cc;  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  snd  in  them  is  much  celc- 
biated.  On  the  whole,  his  pathos 
is  inimitable,  his  figure  manly  and 
graceful,  his  countenance  command¬ 
ing  and  handsome,  his  voice  ca|>aci- 
ous,  his  judgment  correct,  his  action 
impressive  ;  in  short  he  poscssesall 
the  qualifications  for  a  very  great 
actor  ;  and  with  the  ciillivation  and 
assiduity  which  he  bestows,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  distinguished  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  stage; 

DRAM  ATICUS. 


From  an  Essay  on  Education^  by  Dr. 
Barrow,  the  following  observntions 
are  extracted.  Wc  recommend  them 
to  the  attentive  pern  sal  of  novel-read¬ 
ing  Masters  and  Misses. 

THE  READING  OF  NOVELS. 

Many  works  of  this  description, 
in  our  language,  may  be  read  w  ith 
innocence  and  safety.  The  novels 
of  Fielding,  of  Richardson,  and  o 
Radcliffe,  no  man  of  taste  will  pe¬ 
ruse  without  pleasure,  and  no  man 
gf  rellection  without  improvemeut. 


But  far  difTurent  from  these,  are  the 
volumes  which  usually  crowd  the 
shelves  of  a  circuliiting  library,  or 
are  seen  tumbling  on  the  sophas  of 
a  fashionable  drawing-rcom.  It  is 
not  the  occasional  perusal  of  the 
best,  but  the  habitual  reading  of  the 
w’orst,  whiuh  it  is  the  wisli  of  every 
wdse  and  good  man  to  censure  and 
restrain.  Not  a  few  of  these,  in¬ 
stead  of  possessing  that  ease,  j)eTs- 
picuity,  and  elegance  of  styic, 
which  should  seem  essential  in 
lighter  compositions,  and  woiks  in¬ 
tended  only  for  amusement,  are  so 
defective  in  the  common  properties 
of  expression,  and  even  the  ordina¬ 
ry  rules  of  grammar,  that  they  can¬ 
not  fail  to  corrupt  the  language  and 
deprave  the  taste  of  all  who  besto  w 
their  time  and  attention  upon  them. 
The  authors  of  others  seem  ambi¬ 
tious,  on  every  occasion,  to  intro¬ 
duce,  not  only  foreign  idioms  and 
phraseology,  and  the  inflated 
efiloresccnce  of  Gallic  oratoiy,  but 
such  colloquial  terms  and  sentences 
from  French  w  liters,  as  they  would 
persuade  us,  convey  tin  ir  ideas  with 
greater  force  or  perspicuity,  than 
any  expression  which  our  own  de¬ 
fective  language  can  supply.  The 
real  motive  of  the  wi  iters  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  nothing  more  than  the  con¬ 
temptible  aflectation  of  superior 
learning  ;  but  the  practice  has  an 
obvious  tendency  to  corrupt  the  pu¬ 
rity  and  destroy  the  character  of  our 
Fnglish  diction,  and  as  far  as  it  is 
in  the  pow  er  ofnovelfsts  to  effect  it, 
to  reduce  us  to  babble  a  dialect  of 
France,  Some  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  betray  such  a  laxity  in  their 
doctrines  of  morality,  and  exhibit 
such  licentiousness  of  sentiment 
and  description,  as  cannot  fail  to  in¬ 
flame  the  passions,w  hich  they  ought 
to  restrain,  and  to  undermine  the 
virtue,  which  they  profess  to  siij- 
port.  Others  arc  made  the  vehicle 
of  principles,  hoetile  to  our  civil 
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?ml  erxlesiustical  cslablishmcnls.  |  The  voles  of  the  jiulicious  arc, 
A  still  greater,  because  a  more  gtn-  we  doubt  not,  against  that  folly,  so 
ml  fault,  is  the  misrepresentation  fashionable,  and  so  fascinating,  of 
of  human  cliaructers  and  human  novel-reading  ;  but  the  practice  of 
life.  Love,  resistless  love,  is  there  the  majority  is  clearly  on  the  other 
considered  as  the  general  agent  in  side  ;  and  against  measures,  which 
Icrrcstnal  transactions  ;  as  the  sole  they  can  neither  approve  nor  pre- 
distributor  of  good  and  evil,  of  hap-  vent,  all  that  the  minority  can  per- 
pinessand  misery,  to  mankind.  Per-  form,  is  to  assert  the  arguments  of 
sonal  attachment  conceived  at  sight,  truth,  and  to  enter  the  pirolest  of 
and  matured  in  a  moment,  bears  reprobation, 
down  alike  the  distinctions  of  rank  — 

and  the  maxims  of  prudence  ;  and,  PRIDE, 

by  the  magic  wand  of  the  genius  of 

romance,  the  daughter  of  the  cot-  Rtchard  CumbtrUnd- 

tager  is  exalted  into  a  countess,  and  A  man  shall  sin  against  the  whole 

the  laborer  at  the  anvil  or  the  mine,  decalogue,  and  in  this  world  escape 

soon  gracestlie  court  ami  the  draw-  "  in.p.m.ty,  tl.an  the  proud 

^  ,  ,  I  w.  •  tt  llow’,  who  ortends  against  no  coni- 


tm. 
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ing-room.  'Phe  hero  and  heroine 
are  involved  in  distresses  in  which 
no  other  mortals  ever  were  involv¬ 
ed,  and  generally  delivered  by 
means  by  which  none  but  them¬ 
selves  ever  were  delivered.  They 
are,  however,  alwavs  married  at 


inandment,  yet  provokes  you  to  detest 
him.  1  know  not  how  to  liken  him  to 
any  thing  alive,  except  it  be  to  the  mcl- 
.ancholy  mute  recluse  of  the  convent  of 
La  Trappe,  who  has  no  employment  in 
life  but  to  dig  his  own  grave,  no  other 
society  hut  to  keep  company  with  his 
own  coflin.  If  1  look  for  his  resem- 
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last,  and  attain,  in  the  possession  of  blance  amongst  the  irratiomds,  I  should 
I  each  other,  such  happiiu  ss  as  no  compare  him  li  a  poor  disconsolate  ass, 

j  human  being  e\er  vet  attained,  and  and  nobody  be - 

1  ,  XT  .  1  L  -1  -.1  friends.  I  he  man  who  has  a  cudgel 

:  such  asNature  and  I>rovKlence,u  nil  ,,i,eu  he 

’  all  their  bounty  never  will  bestow  ,  brays  out  his  piteous  lamentations,  the 
By  the  constant  perusal  of  narra-  dissonance  of  his  tones  provoke  nocom- 
I  tlves  of  this  description,  the  youth  i  passion ;  they  jar  the  car,  but  never 

"  of  both  sexes  are  encouraged  to  i  the  heart. 

,  •  i  ^  •  .1  4.  '  A  certain  duke  of  Alva  almut  a  cen- 

.  ^  tury  ago  was  the  most  popular  man  m 

be  realized,  and  to  form  notions  of  Spain :  the  people  perfectly  adored 
.  each  other,  w’hich  painful  experi- 1  him.  He  had  a  revolution  in  his  power 


ence  will  every  day  refute. 


every  day  that  he  stept  without  his 


i  mind  too,  by  exercising  only  prime  minister  truckled 

'  '"jrr'  i  s; 

4.nd  enicebled,  disgusted  with  the  g^ce'of  influence  was  a  mysterj- that 
tumult  of  business,  or  the  roughness  j  seemed  to  puzzle  all  conjecture — not 
of  contradiction,  the  most  valuable  I  by  his  eloquence,  or  those  powers  of 
y  season  of  life  is  spent  in  the  sport  of  declamation,  which  captivate  a  mob; 
I  musing,  instead  of  the  labor  of  ‘I’®  personage  could  not 

h  indulgence  of  the  common  sense  or  uncommon  nonsense  : 

y  i^ry  visions  of  hope,  and  the  revc-  wit  he  had  none,  and  virtue  he  by  no 
I  ries  of  a  perverted  imagination,  in-  means  abounded  in  ;  few*  men  in  Spain 
I  stead  of  the  pursuit  of  science,  the  supposed  to  be  more  unprinciplecl; 


P  formation  of  maxims  of  wisdom, 
H  and  the  establishment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morfd  duty, 

“  >V  2 


if  you  conceived  it  was  by  his  munifi¬ 
cence  and  generosity,  he  could  have 
told  you  no  man  bought  his  popularity 
SO  for  when  the  secret  eamc 
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r*ut,  he  ccnfesflecl,  that  the  whole  mys- 1  princes,  ■Nvhose  vanton  cruelly  of- 
tery  consisted  in  his  wearing  out  a  few  |  stained  their  divan,  their  table, 
more  hats  m  the  year  than  others  sacri- i  ^  i  «.i  •  i  i  ‘.i  *1  ii  i  f4.u  • 
ticca,  who  aid  nit  take  off  their-s  30 1 

often.  lavorites,  there  is  a  saying  recorded 

I  knew*^  a  gentleman,  who  was  tlie  !  of  a  young  nobleman,  that  he  never 
very  immediate  contrast  to  this  Spanish  j  departed  from  the  sultan’s  presence 


duke  ;  he  was  a  man  of  strict  morality, 
w  ho  fulfilled  the  duties  and  observed 
the  decorum  of  his  profession  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner  ;  in  his  medi¬ 
tative  w'alk  one  suramer-moming  he 
was  greeted  by  a  country  fellow  witii 
the  customary  salutation :  “  Good  morn¬ 
ing  to  you,  sir  ! — a  fine  day — a  pleasant 
walk  to  you  !” — “  I  don’t  know  you,”  he 
replied,  “  why  do  you  interrupt  me 
witli  your  familiarity  ?  I  did  not  speak 
to  you  ;  put  your  hat  upon  your  head, 
and  pass  on  !” — “  So  I  will,”  cried  the 
fellow,  “  and  never  take  it  oft’  again  to 
such  a  proud  puppy,  whilst  I  liave  a 
head  upon  my  sliouhlers.”  There  nev¬ 
er  was  a  hat  stirred  to  that  man  from 
that  day,  and  if  had  he  fallen  into  a 
ditch,  I  question  if  there  would  liave 
been  a  hand  stirred  to  have  helped  him 
•ut  of  it. 


For  the  Emtrald. 
DESULTORY  SELIXTIONS, 


AND  ORIGINAL  REMARKS. 


AN  EXCELLENT  RULE. 

In  one  of  my  visits  to  Dr.  Pc- 
pusch,  very  early  in  life,  this  ven¬ 
erable  master  of  music  gave  me  a 
short  lesson,  which  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  me  that  I  long  en- 
tleavored  to  practise  it.  ‘‘  When  I 
was  young”  said  he  “  I  determined 
never  to  go  to  bed  at  night,  till  I 
knew  something  tliat  I  did  not  knov) 
in  the  morning.”  Burney. 


without  satisfying  himself  whether 
his  head  was  still  on  his  shoulders. 

Roman  Empire. 


1 


budget* 

A  nasty  tinkerhj  word,  which 
we  wish  to  banish  from  the  polite 
and  political  circles.  '■ 

Monthly  Reviev}. 


SCEPTICISM. 

Whei5  Persia  was  governed  by 
the  descendants  of  Seft,  a  race  of 


“Then  certain  philosophers  of  the  F.p. 
icureans  and  of  the  Stoicks  encoun¬ 
tered  him.” 

Commenting  on  this  scripture 
passage,  the  elegant  author  of  the 
Lay  Preacher  with  that  strength  of 
expression  and  brilliancy  of  meta¬ 
phor  peculiar  to  himself,  describes 
the  impertinence  which  has  assum¬ 
ed  the  name  of  philoso/ihyA 

Attacked  by  such  enemies,  St. 
Paul,  I  pity  thee.  Compared  with 
the  sophistical  jargon  of  their 
tongues,  the  buftclings  of  Satan 
were  tlic  soft  strokes  of  a  feath¬ 
er.  I'lncountcrcd  by  Philoscfiherr. 
What  a  perilous  meeting  !  To  be 
stoned  at  Iconium,  to  die  in  prison 
at  lMulipj)i.  or  smart  at  all  her  whip* 
ping-pcsts  were  more  tolerable  thanL; 
to  hear  one  nroment,  il:e  ribstraetT' 
impertinence,  the  visionary  tbcoriti^| 
of  a  cold  and  closet  rcasoner.  Hkj. : 
head  is  the  web  of  a  spider,  bis'  ! 
heart  is  the  ice  of  Spitzbergen,  h’ 
plans  are  the  projects  of  I/aputa 
and  his  arguments  turbid  as  a  hype 
chondriac’s  dream.  If  I  shouh' 
be  asked  which  was  the  most  un 
lucky  adventure  in  Paul’s  pilgrim 
age,  I  must  reply,  this  interviev 
with  the  philosophic  babblers  of  A 
thens.  None  of  his  perils,  and 
think  he  enumerates  eight  varieties 
can  compare  with  the  peril  of  prag 
matical  philosophy.  Ill-fated  apes 
I  tie  !  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoicks, 
encountering  you,  were  worse  com¬ 
pany  than  the  barbarians  of  Melita, 
on  whose  rude  coast  you  were 
stranded*  Your  night  and  day  I* 
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the  deep  ;  your  weariness  and' 
watchings  ;  your  frequent  fasts,  and 
suspension  in  the  basket  of  Damas¬ 
cus,  even  if  i^  viere  like  Falstaff’s 
buck-basket,  were  light  afiUctions, 
but  for  a  moment,  to  the  growl  of 
the  Stoick,  and  the  lullaby  of  the 
Epicurean. 

Port  FoUoi  Ko.  32. 

Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Richard’s  mother,  the  following 
character  of  that  profligate  king. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy; 
Thy  school-days  frightful,  desperate, 
wild  and  furious ; 

Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring  bold 
and  venturous  ; 

Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,  s\ibtlc,  sly 
and  bloody.  Pickard  III. 

THE  AVSTEUITY  OF  OLD  MEN. 

Thkre  is  nothing  more  unjust 
than  the  ill  temper  which  many  old 
people  shew  against  young  men. 
An  attempt  to  check  the  merriment 
and  sportiveness  of  youth,  is  not 
less  preposterous  than  to  be  angry 
with  the  spring  of  the  year,  because 
it  produces  nothing  but  blossoms, 
and  to  expect  from  that  eai  ly  season 
the  fruits  of  autumn.  How*  diflerent 
was  the  humour  of  Anaxagoras  the 
Greek  philosopher  1  That  amiable 
old  man,  at  the  point  of  death,  was 
asked  by  the  citizens  of  Lampsacus, 
what  dying  command  he  would  wish 
to  enjoin  them.  His  request  w^as, 
that  every  year  during  the  whole 
month  in  which  he  died,  all  the 
children  in  th.e  city  sltould  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  keep  holiday.  Diogenes 
Laertius,  who  relates  tliis  story, 
adds,  that  this  custom  was  observed 
in  his  remembrance. 

INTEGRITY. 

Pliny,  in  his  preface  to  his  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  has  bestowed  a  pane¬ 
gyric  on  the  integrity  of  Cato,  the 
just  application  of  which  would  con¬ 
fer  honor  on  tho  character  of  any 


magistrate  in  any  country.  “  O  tc 
felicem,  Marce  Porci,  a  cpio  rent 
improbam  petere  nemo  audet 
How  great  was  thy  happiness,  Cato, 
that  no  one  dared  to  insult  thee  <vitl\ 
an  lutseemly  request ! 

Montesquieu  compares  tlie  des¬ 
potism  of  the  East  to  a  tree  which 
the  savage  cuts  down,  that  he  may 
gather  its  fruit. 

Of  authors,  it  has  been  said  just¬ 
ly,  tliat  they  had  the  whole  world  to 
contend  w  ith  ;  and  were  destitute  of 
any  one  that  would  plead  in  their 
favor.  - 

SINGULAR  COMFORT. 

Boileau  one  day  met  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  his  friend  w  ho  had  been  long 
and  frequently  afflicted  with  the 
gout.  ()n  enquiring  how'  his  mas¬ 
ter  was  (whom  he  knew  to  be  of  a 
quick  temper,)  the  valet  replied^ 
that  Ills  master  w'as  then  under  a  fit 
of  his  old  complaint.  “  He  sw  ears 
a  g(x>d  deal,  then,”  observed  the 
poet,  O  yes,  Sir,”  said  tlic  valet, 
with  much  simplicity,  ‘‘  it  is  the 
only  comfort  my  poor  master  has 
in  his  illness.” 

A  disposition  to  repine  at  out 
sUuulion  in  life  is  too  prevalent. 
It  is  by  comparison  alone,  that  we 
can  truly  estimate  our  good  or  ill 
fortune,  and  in  whatever  difficulty 
we  may  be‘  involved  from  that 
source,  wc  may  derive  consolation, 
A  highly  celebrated  author  furnish¬ 
es  the  following  pussage. 

“  ?vly  lot  might  have  been 'that 
of  a  slave,  a  savage  or  a  peasant,  nor 
can  I  reflect  without  pleasure,  on 
the  bounty  of  nature  which  cast  my 
birth  in  a  free  and  civilized  country, 
in  an  age  of  science  and  philosophy, 
in  a  family  of  honorable  rank  and 
decently  endowed  with  the  gifts  cf 
f»rtuued*  ”  '  (dibbon, 
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Pope’s  Homer,  and  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainments,  are  two 
books  which  always  please,  by  the 
moving  pictures  of  human  man¬ 
ners,  and  specious  miraeles  ;  nor 
was  I  then  (in  boy-hood )  capable 
of  discerning  that  Pope’s  transla¬ 
tion  is  a  portrait  endowed  with  every 
merit,  excepting  that  of  likeness 
to  the  original.  Ibid, 

ARISTOTLE. 

In  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  the 


imagination  ;  and  then  he  sees  with 
the  eyes  of  his  imagination  ;  and 
hears  with  the  ears  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  then  he  can  be  led  where 
one  pleases. 

There  is  much  talk  (says  Pope 
in  one  of  his  letters)  of  ./?wr  sense, 
refined  sense,  and  exalted  sense, 
but  for  common  use  give  me  a  lit¬ 
tle  common  sense. 


following  suidime  passage,  'which 
describes  the  genius  and  talent  of 
that  great  father  of  ancient  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  fine  turn  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  carries  with  it  evident 
proof  of  its  originating  from  some 
Greek  writer  of  the  purest  figes. 

Aristotle  was  the  secretary  of 
Nature  :  he  dipped  his  pen  in  in¬ 
tellect.”  — 

In  an  a-iologu  for  vagrants^  the 
writer  pleading  for 

The  friendless,  homeless  ohjecls  of 
despair,” 

thus  beautifully  describes  the  causes 
which  may  have  produced  their 
wretchedness. 

Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  houseless  w  retch,  a  widow’d  par¬ 
ent  bore  ; 

VV'ho,  then,  no  more  by  golden  pros¬ 
pects  led. 

Of  the  poor  Indian  begg’d  a  leafy  bed. 
Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden’s 
plain,  [slain  ; 

Perhaps  that  parent  mourn’d  her  soldier 
Bent  o’er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolv’d 
in  dew,  [he  drew. 

The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years 
The  child  of  misery^  baptiz'd  in  teart. 

MAN  OF  GENIUS. 

A  STUPio  man  cannot  readily  be 
persuaded  out  of  his  senses — what 
he  sees  he  sees,  and  neither  more 
nor  less — ^but  ’tis  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  catch  hold  of  a  man 
of  genius — you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  appeal  from  his  senses  to  his 


GENIUS  AND  TALENT. 


I N  a  part  of  the  world  which  is  very 
little  known  to  the  generality  of  Map- 
makers,  Mathcniaticians,  or  travel- 
writers,  and  of  which  the  latitude  has 
been  disputed  for  a  succession  of  ages 
by  Philosophers  of  almost  every  de¬ 
nomination,  resided  two  noblemen  of 
laige  estates,  the  one  called  Genius, 
and  the  other  Talent.  They  lived  upon 
a  friendly  footing,  so  as  both  w  ere  fond 
of  sjxirting,  and  never  hajjpicr  than 
when  they  could  start  some  fresh  game, 
they  considered  the  contiguity  of  their 
estates  as  an  important  advantage  ;  and 
each  had  from  his  earliest  youth  pos¬ 
sessed  the  liberty  of  hunting  on  the 
premises  of  his  neighbour.  Tliis  |-riv- 
ilege  was  long  exercised  by  tlicm  with¬ 
out  interruption,  till  a  litigious  Attor¬ 
ney,  of  the  name  of  Criticism,  came  to 
settle  in  a  valley  which  opened  a  par- 
tial  view  of  both  the  estates.  The  do¬ 
mains  of  Talent  w’ere  laid  out  in  a  neat 
i  and  handsome  style,  and  the  nicest 
care  was  constantly  bestowed  on  their 
cultivation  ;  but  the  territories  of  Ge¬ 
nius  w’ere  more  wild  and  diversified, 
in  many  places  much  overrun  witli 
weeds,  which  the  richness  of  the  soil 
very  cpiickly  matured,  and  in  other 
quarters  commanding  prospects  the 
most  magnificent  and  extensive.  Crit¬ 
icism  was  a  precise  old  fellow,  full  of 
rules  and  w’ise  law  s,  near  siglited,  used 
spectacles,  and  liad  no  less  a  turn  for 
modem  gardening  than  for  musty  law'. 
He  was  always  taking  walks  round  the 
two  estates,  and  with  an  impertinent 
curiosity  endeavoring  to  acriuaint  him¬ 
self  with  their  boundaries  ;  but  as  they 
were  spread  over  a  very'  large  tract,  he 
could  not  manage  to  include  them  in 
any  one  of  his  airings.  In  course  of 
time,  by  now  and  then  meeting  oiw: 
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ioMemcn  in  these  rambles,  he  con- i  Hast  thou  seen  my  son,  Chalicl  ? 

trivcd  to  introiUice  himself  to  them,  Yes  ;  he  was  at  school,  and  was  read- 

and  received  oblijjing  invitations  from  !  mg’  to  his  master  in  the  Koran  with 
both.  But  he  soon  disgusted  Genius,  '  great  fluency,  and  in  a  most  impressive 
bv  the  petty  alterations  that  he  was  al-  » tone. 

\v:ivs  sii2a:cstincr  i«i  some  part  of  the  1  How  is  Chalid’s  mother  ? 


ways  suggesting  in  some  part  of  the 
grounds,  and  by  the  frequent  panegy- 


As  well  as  thou  canst  wish  ;  and 
i-ics  that  he  bestowed  on  the  superior  there  is  not  a  creature,  cither  male  or 
correctness  with  which  Talent  had  dis-  female,  in  all  Arabia,  who  manages  a 
posed  bis  paterres.  While,  on  the  other  house  better,  or  can  weave  moreskil- 
liand,  he  offended  Talent,  by  an  officious  fully,  or  bears  a  lilghcr  character  for 
prof>osal  to  sun  ey  his  grounds,  assist  mildness  and  benevolence, 
him  w  ith  Ills  advice,  and  settle  the  Urn-  '  Hast  thou  also  seen  my  camel,  that 
its  of  both  estates,  w’lilch  neither  the  carries  out  w’ater  ? 
proprietors  sliouM  pass.  Gc*niiis  and  Yes;  it  is  in  the  best  condition. 

Talent  perceived  that  after  the  lapse  of  The  maji  hearing  all  this  w’elcome 
so  many  years  in  which  tlie  estates  had  intelligence  concerning  his  wife,  his 
been  for  all  the  purposes  of  mutual  cen-  son,  and  his  property,  was  so  rejoiced 

vcnlencc,  almost  equally  the  property  of  1  that  he  began  to  eat  with  still  greater 

;  cacli,  a  division  or  restriction  must  be  \  appetite,  but  otfered  the  lang'.ishlng 
I  highly  prejudicial  to  both.  And  Criti-  Arab  not  a  single  morsel.  This  unfor- 
.i  cism,  displeased  at  the  mode  in  w  iiich  !  tnnatc  wretch,  tormented  with  the 
t  i  his  offers  were  received,  revenged  him-  1  pangs  of  hunger,  was  now  asliamed  of 
1  self  in  a  tfnusand  invidious  caniparisor.s  1  liis  flattery,  and  said  to  himself,  “  I  must 
^  *  and  false  assertions,  by  wiiicli  he  sue-  j  attack  this  covetous  and  insatiable  fel- 
;  cceded  iu  creating  a  mutual  jealousy  in  I  r.v  in  another  way.”  At  this  moment 

Genius  and  Talent.  '1  iiey  became  dis-  a  dog  came  up;  allured  by  the  smell  of 

trustful  of  each  oilier,  and  for  a  number  the  victuals,  he  stood  still  and  wagged 

I  •!  of  years  they  have  fievcr  been  seen  to-  ,  his 

gctlier  ;  though  both  agree  in  treating  |  “Yes,”  said  the  hungry  Arab,  “if 
Criticism,  the  author  of  tliclr  coolness,  i  thy  dog  were  still  ali\e,  lie  would  have 
witli  the  most  marked  neglect.  And  wagged  his  tail  exactly  in  the  same 
this  is  the  reason  wiiy  Criticism,  who  '  manner.” — “Alas  !”  exclaimed  the  man, 
a  was  always  testy,  has  proved  liimself  “  is  mv  doguead  ?  How  did  he  perish  i” 
60  constant  an  enemy  to  the  projects  of  By  flrinking  the  blood  of  thy  camel ! 
Genius,  and  to  the  operations  of  Talent,  i  said  the  Arab. 


THE  HUNGRY  ARAB. 

J  Talc  from  the  Tohfct  al  Mojailix. 

An  Arab,  who  was  travelling  througfj 
the  desert,  was  almost  cxiiausted  wiili 
iiungcr  and  thirst,  when  he  unexpect¬ 
edly  perceived  a  man  vlio  had  .sjircad 
his  cloak  upon  the  ground  and  w  as  tak¬ 
ing  his  repast  with  an  excellent  appe¬ 
tite.  The  Aral)  saluted  him,  according 
to  custom,  and  sat  down  bc.side  him. 
“  Whence  comest  thou  ?”  asked  the 
stranger.  “  From  the  village,”  replied 


wagged  Ills  tail  exactly  in  the  same 
manner.” — “Alas  !”  exclaimed  the  man, 
“  is  my  d(jg  dead  ?  How  did  he  perish 
!  By  flrinking  the  blood  of  thy  camel ! 
said  the  Arab. 

^VTult !  did  my  camel  die  too  ? 

No,  replied  llie  Arab,  they  killed  it 
for  tlie  funeral  dinner  ofClialid’s  mother. 

I  O,  heavens  !  is  Challd’s  mother  dead  ? 
i  Yes,  answered  the  Arab, 
i  Of  what  disorder  did  she  die  ? 

'  Of  w  hat  disorder  ?  she  struck  her 
'  head  with  sncli  v  lolence  against  Cha- 
!  lid’s  tomb,  that  she  died  of  the  w  ound, 
i  What '.  my  son  dead  to  ? 
j  A  violent  earthquake  demolished  thy 
house,  said  the  Arab,  and  he  was  bu- 
'  ried  beneath  the  ruins, 
i  Grief  and  horror  at  this  mclancholv 


the  famished  Aral),  hoping  that  he  ! .  ,  Vi  > 

«l.ould  be  invite, 1  to  partake.  “  Hast  ‘lq>r-'cd  l.c  f "f 

41--,,  ^  his  appetite  ;  he  ceased  to  eat,  rose  from 

tlioii  .^ccn  my  house  I  continued  the  ,  .  * '  ^  i  r  i  •  •  •  i  u*.,  i 

1  *1  A  I  his  repast,  left  his  provisions  behind 

tormcr.  “Yes,”  answered  the  Arab ;  it  .  ii  *  %i  u 

“it  is  beautif.l  .and  tn.aK.,!«cent ,  its  TV"  .  .  Tm  K 

roof  rcacl.es  to  tl.e  skv.  and  its  court  'd*-' d.spatcb.tv h.ic  he  h.mgi-y  Arab  sat 

1:.,!  4.C.  1  4i  I  •  n*  1-  M  down  and  regaled  himseit. 

IS  aeliglittul  as  the  plains  of  Parndise.  ^ 

Hast  thou  seen  my  slieplicrd’s  dog  ?  ^  .  '  '  i  i m  t 

O,  yes  !  He  watches  thy  herds  and  Erratum  in  our  18th  No.  Trans,  of 

thy  flocks  w’itli  siicli  vigilance  thid  not  the  Ode,  4th  line  from  the  last,  foe 

a  wolf  dares  to  approach  them.  “  care”  read  “  case”  of  life.  &.c. 
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FABLE....2^.  I 

THE  MINISTERIAL  FOX: 

I 

How  can  our  morallsls  declare,  | 

With  insolent,  disdainful  air  ;  i 

That  heedless  men  to  ruin  run  ; 

That  times  arc  worse,  the  state  undone  ; 
That  vile  degeneracy  reigns, 

And  not  one  virtue  now  remains  ; 

Too  harsh,  ye  moralizing  lierd, 

Things  ar’nt  so  bad,  iipon  my  word. 

For  oft  when  studying  human  ways. 
Some  things  I  iind  provoking  praise. 
E’en  now  a  virtue  I  can  name. 

Of  liigli  import — What  is  it  ? — Shame.  | 

Shame,  which  exposes  evil  deeds  ; 
Shame,  which  for  virtue  intercedes  ; 
Shame,  tlie  unalter’d  friend  of  truth  ; 
That  bites  proud  Roguery  in  his  youth  ; 
Shame,  that  on  him,  who  early  seeks, 
Dishonor,  spreads  upon  his  cheexs 
A  crimson  die,  wliich  seems  to  say. 
Repentance  may  be  had  to  day. 

Now  if  the  matter  rested  here 
How  uniform  would  life  appear, 

Its  conduct,  end,  and  aim  inspected. 
And  bright’ning  daily,  self-coi  rected. 

But  selfish,  mercenary  arts, 
Obtruding  into  busy  hearts. 

Piumpting  higli  wishes  for  excelling. 
And  forcing  Conscience  fi*oin  her  dwell- 
»ng, 

We  hush  compunction’s  mental  storm, 
And  strive  to  rca.son,  not  reform — 
Thus  man,  unfortunately  tied 
To  wild,  deceptions,  flaunting  Pride, 
Calls  quickly  for  superHuous  aid 
And  is,  by  cunning,  self-betrayM. 

As  merchants,  to  avoid  tlie  claw 
Of  profit-eating  Impost  Law, 

Pack  up  their  merchandizes  rare. 

And  enter  tliem  as  different  ware  : 

So  men,  their  vanity  and  vice 
Conceal  from  trutli -inquiring  eyes, 
And,  (such  the  subterfuge  of  sliame) 
Convey  them  in  a  borrow’d  name. 

Should  Pluto’s  dear  disciple  finil. 
His  av’rice  hated  by  nmnkind, 

He,  smitten  with  a  wild  dismay. 

At  pnidence  .  verging  to  decay. 
Expands  his  eyes,  surpriz’d  to  sec 
The  world  contemn  economy. 

Whenever  prudent  girls  discover 
The  drift  of  an  insidious  lover. 


T 
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They  smile  should  he  attempt  to  prove. 
Passion  repuls’d,  unlucky  love. 

Of  all  the  woes  of  human  life. 

Preserve  me  from  domestic  strife, 

When  neither  side  their  faults  will  own, : 
AndShame  presides  in  Reason’s  tlirone.  | 

The  w'ife  (alas  !  how  shall  I  tell. 

Can  rage  in  heav’nly  bosoms  dwell  r) 
Condemns  her  sjiouse.  For  what, I  pray! '] 

— For  her  unprosp’rous  luck  at  play.* 

The  husband  vents  his  wrath  on  wives, 

The  certain  banc  of  peaceful  lives  : 

Would  you  the  secret  cause  inquire,  ►  ^ 
Some  miss,  perhaps,  lias  rais'd  his  ire, 

*Tis  thus  the  modest  world  proceeds,  What 


We  liide  the  name  of  evil  deeds, 
Sliamc  renders  us  extremely  nice, 

For  every  man  disowns  his  vice. 

Sages  there  are,  who  never  steal, 
From  members  of  the  Commonweal, 
Yet  grow  important,  rich  and  great. 
By  tilling  offices  of  state. 


Sages,  heaven  shield  us  from  their  aid,  f  He  wl 


Who  turn  all  politics  to  trade. 

Yet  when  discover’d,  can  exclaim. 

How  difficult  the  ro.ad  of  fame. 

Pleasure  and  pride  are  lov’d  they  know, 
But  i^.a^riotism — ah  !  how  low  ! 
j  Would  you  possess  sweet  peace  of  mind,j 
Be  truth  on  every  deed  enjoin’d —  ' 

Would  you  a  future  sigh  evatle. 

In  time  forbear  the  smuggling  trade. 

Soon  as  the  sorrowing  tiding’s  spread, | 
That  spake  the  mighty  lion  dead, 

Th’  ambitious  of  the  bestial  nation, 
Crowded  to  Court,  to  seek  the  station. 


Btn 


Tiic.  Fox,  by  fraud  and  party  beat, 


'Elected  to  the  vacant  seat. 


TheC 


Mounted  the  throne  with  regal  f^^tce, /  . 
And  Cunning  sat  in  Wisdom’s  pLacc.  ^pp 

Not  long  tir  unrighteous  rcgcnt|Ji| 
reign’d, 

Opprest,  plebeian  beasts  complain’d 
So  fast  the  public  stock  dec.ay’d, 

’Tw  as  fit  inquiry  sliouldbc  made, 

A  wise  committee  duly  sent, 

Declar’d  to  Reynard  their  intent. 

Who  thus,  with  little  hesitation. 

Began  his  self-exoneration. 

What  can  a  prudent  ruler  do, 

Wants  multiplied — resources  few  ? 

I  Your  stock  has  been,  t’  exclude  debate, 

I  Bestow’d  on  grumblers  of  the  state  ;  ^ 

'  For  such  a  necessary  charge,  ^ 

Tb’  account  is  not  exceeding  large. 
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The  cre'kr  contentedly  appear. 
Deceiv’d  with  arts  from  year  to  year, 
^leantime,  the  ministerial  thief. 

Ills  dinner  long,  his  labor  brief. 

Behold  the  people  still  turmoil. 

And  fatten’d  on  a  nation’s  toil. 

No  ear  attentive  to  their  cries. 
Enraged  at  length  the  mob  arise, 

Eut  in  his  former  shuffling  strain 
'i  iie  beast  of  power  began  again  : 

Should  I,  on  whom  suspicious  hate 
lias  fallen,  tell  the  tricks  of  state, 

I  soon  could  clear  my  reputation. 

But  risk  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Truth,  might  I  bring  the  truth  to  light, 
Would  set,  forthw  ith,  the  matter  right. 
But  truth,  ’tis  own’d  tliroughoiit  tlie 
nations, 

Kust  not  be  told  on  all  occasions. 

That  now  our  public  chest  is  low, 

And  credit  sunk,  to  well  1  know  ; 

^  hat  sets  the  treasury  out  of  joint, 

}  then  the  disputable  point. 

Guc  charge,  applied  in  poet’s  pensions, 
ga  stopp’d  the  torrent  of  dissentions  ; 
1ft  r  now  would  one  secure  respect, 

’  *T’.s  done  by  measures  indirect : 

who’d  appear  a  bold  commander 
’  i  Will  rise  by  calumny  and  slander, 
we’re  compell’d  to  pay  him  soon. 

Til  stop,  or  make  him  change  his  tune, 
now  ’  cliarge  judiciously  applied, 

’  every  beast  in  love  allied  ; 
lind  W itliout  such  art,  the  great  and  small, 
’nff^)uld  never  coalesce  at  all, 

Tj  -ir  public  spirit  staunch  and  heartj', 
de.  evaporate  in  party, 

read  prating  culprit  being  heard, 
from  evidence,  appear’d  ; 

^  ft  it  all  the  politician’s  ends 
ition.  iBgieenter’d  in  himself  and  friends, 
ilk  ”  i  he  bestow’d  the  place  and  bribe 
^  *  ifahush  the  speechifyng  tribe. 

The  Court  considering  his  crimes 
race,  for  modem  times) 

Stiipp’d  off  the  peculator’s  pride, 
LgcntHij  jjjg  haughtiness  and  hide. 
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TOR  THE  EMERALD. 

1  I 

J/r.  Editor. 

Tie  following  Elegiac  lines,  occasioned 
by  the  deatli  of  a  young  lady  at  Exc- 
^r,  N.  H.  were  addressed  to  a  friend 
^  in  the  country,  to  whom  the  author 
W  IS  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  a  much 
’fc  s  serious  strain  ;  which  will  ac- 
‘  ’  p>uiit  [or,  vxd  «;^plsua  lAtroduc* 


tory  stanzas.  They  were  only  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  perusal  of  a  few  friends, 
but  an  incorrect  copy  having  been  of¬ 
fered  for  publication,  I  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  communicate  this  for  the 
Emerald,  in  which,  if  you  tliink  it 
W'ortliy  of  a  place,  you  w  ill  publish  it. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Suppress,  my  friend,  the  smile  that 
seems  to  rise 

In  expectation  of  a  merry  lay. 

For  sympathy  forbids  me  to  be  gay. 
When  one,  whom  all  admir’d,  demand! 
our  sighs. 

I  write  not  now  for  those  who  never  feel. 
But  to  your  care  th’  elegiac  numbers 
send. 

For  you  slight  not  the  sorrows  of  .a 
friend, 

And  from  the  thoughtless  will  the  lay 
conceal  : 

For  such  there  are,  whose  hearts,  se» 
curely  cold. 

Feel  not  the  pang  of  pity,  or  of  love. 
Whom  levity  alone  has  power  to  move, 
O  let  not  such  these  serious  lines  be¬ 
hold  ! 

But  if  you  have  a  friend,  to  feeling  true. 
Who  can  endure  my  lines  that  rough¬ 
ly  flow'. 

When  they  inform  him  of  another’s 
woe,  [you. 

Let  him  partake  the  verse  address’d  to 

Nor  wonder,  if  the  muse  that  used  to 
cheer 

Our  thoughtless  hours,  no  more  of 
mirth  will  sing, 

But  rudely  moves  the  melancholy 
I  string. 

When  gaiety  herself  drops  many  a  tear. 

’Tis  true  I’ve  laugh’d,  when  Della  Crus- 
can  swains 

Shroud  the  pale  start,  because  a  mor¬ 
tal  dies. 

And  send  their  heroes  headlong  to 
the  skies. 

In  the  wild  fervor  of  elegiac  strains. 

But  judge  not  hence  that  nothing  can 
beguile 

A  tender  thought,  nor  think  me  less 
sincere. 

Because  the  eye,  where  now  you  see 
a  tear. 

Can  sometimes  beam  the  radiance  of  a 
smile. 

*  «  «  . 

Far  from  this  spot  be  ercry  sound  of 
'  mirth, 
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■Far  hence  the  “  giddy  raptures  of 
the  gay,” 

For  now  the  memory  of  departed  worth 

Demands  a  thought;  a  tributary  lay. 

This  twilight  stillness,  this  sequester’d 
grove. 

Suits  with  my  sorrow  ;  dimly  I  dis¬ 
cern 

Tke  grave  with  faded  turf ;  here  let 
me  rove. 

And  think  of  joys  that  never  will  re¬ 
turn. 

A  suffering  maid  in  death  has  found  re¬ 
lief  ; 

We  sigh,  and  think  of  hours  when 
w  e  w  ere  glad. 

For  there’s  a  pleasure  in  the  sigh  of 
grief. 

When  peace  is  in  the  bosom  of  tin; 
sad.* 

In  the  delightful  circle  where  she  mov’d, 

Her  w'orth  was  known,  and  though 
her  fame  extends 

Kot  through  the  earth-;  where  known, 
she  was  bclov’d. 

And  all  the  friends  of  virtue  were  her 
friends. 

Eliza  sure  w'as  form’d  all  hearts  to  gain, 

^  Her  smiles,  could  charm  us  from  our 
cares  away, 

Her  conversation - but  ’tis  now  in 

vain 

To  think  of  joys  so  innocently  gay  ; 

.  For  she  is  gone,  and  why  increase  our 
sighs. 

Dwell  on  our  loss,  and  make  her 
charms  our  theme  ? 

Why  recollect  the  joys  w'e  us’d  to  prize. 

The  sad  remembrance  of  a  pleasing 
dream  ? 

Look  where  that,  youthful  pair,  lock’d 
arm  in  arm. 

Wander  among  the  trees,  and  as 
they  move, 

The  moon’s  mild  lustre  softens  every 
charm. 

And  distant  music  melts  the  soul  to 
love. 

Pleasing  and  pleas’d,  see  now  they 
saunter  near. 

The  steps  of  time  unnotic’d  as  their 
own  ; 

Their  plaintive  conversation  now  I  hear. 

And  now' - they  frolic  in  a  gayer 

tone. 


•  “  There  is  a  joy  in  grirf  vihen  peace 
dvfelle  in  the  breaet  of  the  sad%  Oaian. 


But  hark!  a  solemn  silence  now  prevails 
The  new  made  grave  has  caught  their 
roving  eyes. 

Unfinish’d  they  dismiss  the  merry  tale, 
She  on  her  lover’s  arm  reclines,  and 
sighs. 

And  then  a  tender  look,  that  seems  to 
say, 

“  Yes,  dear  Eliza,  wc  have  bid  adieu, 

Once  you,  like  us,  had  health,  and  co 
'  be  gay  ; 

Alas !  how  shortly  must  wc  be  Kk* 
you. 

“  ’Tis  but  a  season  we  can  here  remain, 
And  though  hope  paints  that  fut  .> 
season  fair. 

Soon  one  of  us  must,  like  your  faith’  ^ 
swain. 

Lament  a  loss  that  nothing  can  r';J 
pair.” 


’Tis  painful  to  proceed — you  who  ad- 
mire 

The  maid  I  moimn,  can  better  sin; 
her  praise. 

But  censure  not  my  inharmonlo  i 
lays. 

For  tears  have  moisten'd,  and  untun’i 
my  Ijre.  f  S.  S. 
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Leila,  w  ith  too  successful  art,  H  l 

Has  spread  for  me  the  crtiel  snare,  I  i 
And  now,w’hen  she  has  caught  my  he.^rH  1 
She  laughs  and  leaves  it  to  despair.  ■-  j 

Thus  the  poor  sparrow’  pants  for  brcaiifl  . 

Held  captive  by  a  playful  boy,  H  ! 
And  while  it  drinks  the  draught 

death,  [j  H  ^ 

The  thoughtless  child  looks  on  wi;H  ' 

Ah  !  were  its  fluttering  pinions  free,  H  • 
Soon  would  it  bid  its  chains  adieu  J 
Or  did  the  child  its  sufferings  sec,  H  j 
He’d  pity  and  relieve  them  too.  I  . 

Jack  keeps  his  secrets  well,  or  I’m  \ 
ceived :  ■ 

For  nothing  he  can  say  will  be  behevefl  ^ 

f  TVhen  the  sun  of  cheerfulness  sh  ] 
have  exhaled  the  tear,  xve  hope  to  be  <7^  \ 

delighted  viith  its  music.  Emcvaltl  ■  ^ 
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